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A pregnant Hindoo woman " must not wear clothes over
which a bird has flown.    She must not wear a knot in her
dress (sari) where it is fastened round her waist.    In order to
avoid the contact of evil spirits she must not walk or sit in the
open courtyard of her house, and must wear a thin reed five
inches long in her hair. . . . When the hour of birth draws
near, as a mother is ceremonially unclean for three weeks if
she has given birth to a son, and if to a daughter for a month,
her touch is defiling, and she cannot remain in the house.   A
shed is therefore provided for her temporary home.    In the
houses of the poor a lumber-room is generally used ; whilst in
the large mansions a separate building is kept for this pur-
pose.    These places are destitute of furniture, a little straw
being spread for the woman to lie upon.    Here she must
remain until the day of her purification. . . . The skull of a
cow smeared with red paint is reared against the wall to drive
away evil spirits.    An image of Sasthi, the goddess who pre-
sides over married women and children, made of cow-dung,
is placed in a conspicuous place and specially honoured.
During all this time neither husband nor father, sister nor
mother, may touch her, lest they be defiled, the poor woman
being left entirely to the tender mercies of a barber's wife,
whose reign  is  supreme over her  and  her  child.    When
European ladies try to induce the friends to show a little more
consideration to the invalid, their entreaties are met by the
assurance that any departure from the custom of ages would
anger Sasthi.11 *    In Annam it is believed that the effusion of
blood at child-birth is productive of effluvia which are ex-
tremely powerful and almost always dangerous.    That is why
in Cochin-China, when the moment of birth approaches, the
woman retires to a house specially prepared for the purpose.
Under her bed a continual fire is kept smouldering.    This
house she inhabits for thirty days after the birth, after which
they abandon the house or burn all the things which the
woman had handled.2
Among the Kai of Northern New Guinea as soon as a
pregnant woman feels the first premonitary pangs of child-
birth she must leave the village and go into the forest, near
1 W. J. Wilkins, Modern Hinduism        * P, Giran, op. at. p. 109,
(Calcutta, N.D.), pp. 5